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A TECHNIQUE FOR AGE DETERMINATION OF 


ELK (CERVUS CAN ADENSIS)* 
CARL V. SWANSON 


Leopold (1933) has stated that “All measurements of either game populations 
or game productivity are enhanced in their significance and value if the sex and 
age as well as the number of individuals be determined.” 

Severinghaus (1949) has effectively described tooth development and wear as 
criteria for determining the age of white-tailed deer in New York. Hunter in 
Colorado has described the dentition of various age classes in mule deer. 

In Manitoba, Banfield (1949) has described dentition in elk. Since his descrip- 
tions and conclusions vary greatly from those of the writer, it seems advisable to 
publish the following data. 

According to Banfield, the first or central pair of incisors is erupted the second 
summer with an additional pair being erupted each succeeding summer until the 
fourth pair appears in the fifth summer. As his work was done on winter-killed 
elk carcasses, it is not difficult to understand that such groupings might be 
deduced. Winter kill occurs over a period of time which is coincident with the 
eruption of some incisors; thus, an age pattern such as he has deduced might 
appear probable. 

In the Blue Mountains of southeastern Washington, elk checking stations are 
maintained during the hunting seasons which generally occur during the first few 
days of November. These seasons usually result in a heavy kill, making it pos- 
sible to examine the dentition in a large series of animals. 

In my report to the Washington State Department of Game, dated August 30, 
1948, an elk checking station instruction sheet and age-determination technique 
were described. This report was the result of numerous examinations of elk 
dentition as well as the study of the tooth structure of the lower jaws removed 
from elk at checking stations. These data were not published as the possibility of 
error in the two-and-one-half age group seemed probable. In my November, 1949, 
report this error was confirmed and corrected. 

As the primary use of a technique for determining the age of elk occurs during 
the hunting season in November, the following designations will be used. Calf 
elk are born in late May or early June in this area. Thus at hunting season they 
are approximately five months old; the yearling is about 17 months old, etc. 
Therefore, calves are designated as calves, yearlings as one plus, 29-months-old 
elk as two plus, etc. This system was developed because use of the plus sign 
reduces confusion and increases speed at checking stations. Without the use of 
some sign, checking station attendants will invariably confuse data by recording 
animals as one year, and there is no way of knowing whether they mean calf, or 
one plus, etc. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity the descriptions are for the teeth of one side 
of the lower jaw. The descriptions are for dental patterns prevailing during early 
November hunting seasons (see chart). 


* Thanks are hereby extended to Gene Dziedzic for assistance in preparing the chart; to 
Dr. George E.. Hudson and Dr. Ian McT. Cowan for critical review of the manuscript. 
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Calves have four milk incisors, three milk premolars (the third has three 
roots), and one permanent molar. 


The one plus age group has one, comparatively very large, permanent incisor, 
three milk incisors, three milk premolars, and two permanent molars (the second, 
as evidenced by its light straw color, is newly erupted). 


The dental pattern of the two plus age group varies considerably. It was first 
thought that the two plus class was characterized by very worn milk premolars, 
contrasted to the well-ridged molars. This is an atypical pattern; theretore, 
determining the age by this characteristic alone inevitably results in tallying far 
more three plus than two plus elk. The characteristics now used to determine 
the two plus group are: four permanent incisors, three well-worn premolars 
(seldom seen), or three permanent premolars (newly erupted, straw colored), | 
and the third molar in process of eruption. It is this partial eruption of the third 
molar which should be used to corroborate diagnosis made on the basis of a 
typical two plus premolar type. 

In the three plus age group the dentition is complete, hence the age cannot 
be positively determined at this time because of confusion with the four plus group. 
Accurate determination of these three plus and older elk must wait for a series 
of known age skulls or dental examinations of animals of known age. 

Generally very slight wear on the molar and premolar ridges, as well as a slight 
wearing on the incisors, are diagnostic points for the three plus group. Beyond 
this point animals are given an estimated age up to and including nine plus. While 
older animals than this doubtless exist in a wild population, their importance is 
probably negligible. 

Accurate diagnosis of the younger age groups is most useful in management. 
The need for accuracy in the two plus age group lies in the fact that cow elk do 
not ordinarily breed until that age. Kill records of the younger age groups (par- 
ticularly one plus) will indicate winter-kill on calves the previous winter, if it 
has occurred. The percentage of yearling bulls killed is of some importance in 
determining herd conditions. 

This technique will find its greatest use at checking stations. Traffic through 
such stations is often so heavy that only a few seconds are available for examina- 
tion. It may be well to offer the following brief notes on technique where speed 
is essential. It is assumed that the technician has some previous experience. 

Four milk incisors and head size indicate a calf; no further examination is 
necessary. One very large permanent incisor indicates one plus; no further ex- 
amination is necessary. If four permanent incisors are present, slit cheek to region 
of last molar ; if premolars are (1) well worn or (2) in process of eruption or (3) 
newly erupted, corroborate by looking for an incompletely erupted third molar 
and if found, place in two plus age class. If premolars are permanent and show 
wear, estimate age class on the basis of ridge wear. 

The chronology of eruption of the permanent incisors is not exactly known, 
but the following facts are evident. The first incisor is erupted in September or 
October and complete growth has been achieved by the first week in November. 
The second incisor is erupted in December or January. The date of eruption of 
the third incisor is not known. Date of eruption of the fourth incisor is not known 
though occasionally an elk in the two plus age class is checked in early November 
with the fourth incisor not yet fully grown, which indicates that this incisor is 
erupted in late summer. 
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Banfield shows an age graph of 59 winter-killed elk, of which 19 were calves. 
The graph also shows eight winter-kills with one permanent incisor, six carcasses 
with two permanent incisors, and one with four incisors which showed no wear. 
It is not known what effect latitude has on incisor eruption, but from his graph 
it seems obvious that winter-kill was spread over a sufficient number of months 
to cover the eruption and growth of incisors one and two. As incisor three is 
erupted during the summer, it would obviously not appear on a winter-killed 
animal. Similarly, eruption of incisor four occurs during late summer; such an 
animal (two plus) would be nearly mature and less subject to starvation than 
younger elk. 

Since the criteria used for age determination are deduced from dental charac- 
teristics, the following corroborative notes may be of interest: 


1. Spike bulls, commonly accepted as yearlings, have typical one plus dentition. 


2. Tagged calves, taken one and one-half years after tagging, had typical one 


plus dentition. 

3. Cow elk diagnosed as two plus were not lactating. This seems to be a valid 
corroboration for this age class as it is generally conceded that cow elk do 
not breed until they are two and one-half years old. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a possibility of cows breeding at one plus if they are 
on very good range. 

The following brief notes indicate that variations from the normal pattern do 

occur : 

1. Rarely, a one plus animal retaining all its milk incisors will be seen in early 
November. This is probably a result of very late calving. The fact that it 
seldom occurs (0.5% +) indicates (a) very successful breeding due to a 
favorable sex ratio or (b) that elk on this range do not successfully conceive 
on successive oestral cycles following the first one in any breeding season. 

2. Rarely, a one plus elk which has erupted its second incisors will be seen in 
early November. 

3. Among approximately 1,500 elk examined by the writer, one animal was 
noted with the permanent incisors worn to the gum line, indicating a senile 
animal; however, the molars and premolars showed the very slight wear of 
a young animal. 

4. One case of a calf elk growing spike antlers has been reported to the writer. 

5. It should be noted that the extent of tooth wear in the older age groups may 
probably show regional variation because of different soil and food habits. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON UNUSUAL BIRDS FROM SOUTHEASTERN 
WASHINGTON 


Storrs H. LYMAN AND PHILIP C. DUMAS 


Published definite records often present a rather sketchy picture of the avifauna 
of a region. It is only as records begin to accumulate that the picture takes form. 
With this in mind it seems advisable to submit the following notes which, unless 
otherwise stated, are from Walla Walla and Columbia counties of Washington. 


Double-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax auritus). Occurs regularly along the Columbia 
River in Walla Walla County. Single individuals and small groups have been found here from 
May 30 to August 6. No nests have been located. 

Harlequin Duck (Histrionicus histrionicus). On July 29, 1948, a female with three partly 
grown young was found swimming in the Tucannon River near the mouth of Panjab Creek. 
No male was located in spite of a diligent search. Unfortunately, it has been impossible to follow 
up this record to determine if this small colony was only an accident of migration or an actual 
extension of range and habitat. 

Gyrfalcon (Falco rusticolus). While driving slowly along a road about eight miles north of 
Waitsburg on January 29, 1946, a large falcon was observed sitting quietly on a roadside fence 
post. It allowed us to approach within 30 feet and was observed at this range for a period of 
about 15 minutes, which made the gyrfalcon identification quite certairi. 

Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pedioecetes phasianellus). Although formerly very abundant in this 
region, this species has not been recorded in recent years. On July 1, 1946, a flock of five was 
found in Bundy Hollow which is about seven miles southwest of Dayton. 

Mountain Quail (Oreortyx picta). The status of this bird in southeastern Washington is 
somewhat in doubt. The authors have found it about the margins of coniferous timbered sections 
during every month of the year. Whether these are introduced birds is not known, but no 
records of release can be found. Taylor (Murrelet IV, 1923: 3-15) mentions the species occurring 
in Asotin County, but he was in doubt as to whether they were native or introduced. 

Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis). Although not uncommon formerly, there are no recent 
records of this species. It is, therefore, of interest that three individuals were observed on 
August 23, 1946, on an elevated bench by the Snake River near Clarkston, Asotin County. 

Virginia Rail (Rallus limicola). Many authors have commented on this species occurring in 
summer in suitable areas in eastern Washington, but no one has apparently found it in 
winter. It should be noted, then, that Mr. Lyman has prepared as specimens individuals col- 
lected on January 25, 1927, along the Walla Walla River, and on January 3, 1936, at Dayton. 

Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus). On May 30, 1939, several individuals were 
seen near Touchet in the Walla Walla Valley. A pair was observed on June 11, 1948, on the 
sage plains about 15 miles northeast of Wallula, which indicated by their behavior that they 
may have had a nest or young in the immediate vicinity. 

Bonaparte’s Gull (Larus philadelphia). This species, not previously recorded from south- 
eastern Washington, has been found only once, on. August 9, 1948, when a single individual in 
winter plumage was observed for some time on the banks of the Touchet River about five miles 
west of Dayton. 

Saw-whet Owl (Acgolius acadica). Apparently, the only time this species has been found 
nesting in the region is on March 26, 1948, when a female was flushed from a nest containing 
three eggs 10 feet up in an abandoned flicker hole in a cottonwood stub in the riparian growth 
about five miles west of Dayton. 

Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri). In spite of the rarity of records, this 
bird is probably the most abundant breeding hummingbird at lower altitudes in this region. It 
has been found regularly from May 9 to August 20. 

Northern Flicker (Colaptes auratus). A male of this species was collected by Mr. Lyman 


—_ Walla Walla on December 18, 1926. This specimen was presented to the Whitman College 
Museum. 
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Arctic Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus). This woodpecker has not been mentioned from the 
region since Dice (Auk 35, 1918: 40-51) reported a specimen from a ridge in the Blue Moun- 
tains. Our notes show individuals seen on Ekler Mountain, 17 miles southeast of Dayton, on 
April 6, May 30, July 8, October 23, and January 17 in the heavy Douglas fir forests. 

Western Flycatcher (Empidonax difficilis). There seem to be no definite records of this 
species in southeastern Washington, although most authors have assumed that it is present. On 
July 5, 1946, and June 22, 1948, one and two specimens respectively were collected in the 
Douglas fir forest along the Touchet River about 12 miles south of Dayton. 

Western Veery (Hylocichla fuscescens). In our experience this species is a not uncommon 
summer resident that breeds in the riparian growth about the base of the Blue Mountains. It 
arrives in May, our earliest date, May 27, 1939, and departs during September, latest dates, 
September 2, 1941. 

Calaveras Warbler (Vermivora ruficapilla). Dawson and Bowles (Birds of Washington, 
1909) recorded this species at Wallula on April 23, 1905. Our records indicate that in the 
mountain brushlands it is a rare summer resident which arrives in May, earliest date, May 30, 
1939, and leaves in August, latest date, August 7, 1948. Although no nests have been found, it 
may breed in the area, since an adult with three partly fledged young was observed five miles 
southeast of Dayton on July 1, 1946. 

Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). Our notes indicate this warbler is a regular, if not abundant, 
summer resident of the middle elevations along the Tucannon, Touchet, and Walla Walla 
rivers. It arrives in May, earliest date, May 29, 1940, and leaves in August, latest date, August 
21, 1948. Nests containing two, four, and one eggs were found on June 5, 9, and 17 respectively. 

Green-tailed Towhee (Chlorura chlorura). This bird is not as rare as published records 
indicate. It is not uncommon in the dense mountain brushlands where we have found it on 
numerous occasions from June 3 to August 21. 

Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum). Dice (Auk 35, 1918: 40-51) found this 
inconspicuous species rare in_the region. During the summer of 1948, grasshopper sparrows 
were abundant in the bunchgrass in northern Walla Walla and Columbia counties from June 3 
to August 23, with scattered pairs being tound at higher elevations in pea fields and wheat fields. 

Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii). An adult male was collected on May 26, 1927, about 
10 miles southeast of Dayton and another was taken on June 20, 1941, in the same general area. 


Dayton, Washington 
Oregon State College 
Museum of Natural History 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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Nesting of the European Starling in Adams County, Washington.—On April 
26, 1951, Hudson found a nest of the European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) at 
Roxboro in Lind Coulee, Adams County, Washington. It was located under the 
north eaves of an empty shed about eighteen feet from the ground and contained 
four pale blue eggs, one infertile and three slightly incubated. The nest resembled 
very closely a number of English Sparrow nests located close by, and there were 
young sparrows in a separate compartment of the nest used by the starlings. The two 
species entered at opposite ends. Both adult starlings were in attendance. The set 
of eggs is now number 51-114 in the Chas. R. Connor Museum. Roxboro is a small 
settlement in the sagebrush and consists of two grain elevators, two occupied 
dwellings, and a few sheds. 

On a visit to Roxboro on June 8 King saw adult starlings feeding young at a 
nest in a building about seventy-five yards southeast of the previous nest. The beaks 
of the young could be seen protruding from the entrance as the old birds fed them, 
but the location of the nest made the collection of specimens impractical. Four adult 
starlings were seen in the vicinity —Grorcr E. Hupson and James R. Kina, De- 
partment of Zoology, State College of Washington, Pullman. 
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Kennell-Ellis 


ELLSWORTH D. LUMLEY 
(1903-1950) 


Into the silence the watcher has gone. 

Do they know it also, the bird and the fawn? 

Do the wood-folk, who listened and answered his call, 
Know he has taken the last trail of all? 


Their language he spoke; their shy ways he knew ! 
Now his voice is still. Do they miss him, too? 


Mitprep Firta Crockett® 


* From “In Memoriam: Ellsworth D. Lumley” in Roose- 
velt High School's Roosevelt News, February 21, 1950. 
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ELLSWORTH D. LUMLEY 
In Memoriam 


Ellsworth Duganne Lumley was born January 19, 1903, at Pleasanton near Bear 
Lake, Michigan, the son of Arthur Ellsworth Lumley and Annie Duganne. His 
parents moved to Marysville, Washington, in 1906 and to nearby Mukilteo in 1910, 
His father worked in the mill of the Crown Lumber Co.; his mother was a teacher 
in the elementary school system of Marysville for several years. 

While still in grade school, Ellsworth became interested in birds through 
acquaintance with Charles Bowman Hutchins, then of Seattle, naturalist, artist, 
poet, and singer of bird songs. Ellsworth attended an entertainment of Mr. 
Hutchins in Everett, and in a whistling class under him learned to imitate bird calls. 

Graduating from Everett High School in 1922, Lumley attended the State 
College of Washington for a year and then the Western Washington State Normal 
School at Bellingham, where he took bird-art work and received the two-year 
teaching diploma in 1924. Here he lived in the home of President Charles Fisher, 
where he was accepted as a member of the household and encouraged in his chosen 
work. There then followed two years of grade school teaching at Willapa, Wash- 
ington, and three years at the University of Washington, where he received a 
B.S. in Education in 1929. He earned part of his expenses while attending the 
University by giving bird talks illustrated by extemporaneous drawings and 
whistled imitations of bird songs in various communities in western Washington. 

From 1929 to 1937 Lumley taught biology at the high school in Great Falls, 
Montana. Here he met a fellow teacher, Miss Marion Strauss, whom he married 
in 1930. They had three boys, two of whom, Donald born in 1932 and Arthur born 
in 1940, together with their mother, survive him. 

While at the University of Washington, Lumley had further developed his 
interest in birds with Dr. Robert C. Miller, under whose guidance he had, between 
1929 and 1933, worked out an unpublished study on the “Factors Affecting the 
Morning Awakening of Birds.” He became a member of the Pacific Northwest 
Bird and Mammal Society in 1929, and served as its secretary in 1937. He was 
likewise a member of the Cooper Ornithological Club and the American Ornitho- 
logical Union, and Secretary of the Emergency Conservation Committee. 

At Great Falls, Lumley stimulated interest in a High School Audubon Bird 
Club. In 1931 a “Check-List of Great Falls Birds” was published under the 
auspices of the Club, and in 1934 Lumley was encouraged to make his course in 
advanced biology a class in bird study. It was while at Great Falls that he became 
interested in the Emergency Conservation Committee, and the work being done 
by Mrs. C. N. Edge of New York. Through her assistance, his pamphlets on the 
value of our birds were published and made available to high schools throughout 
the country. The summers of 1933, 1934, and 1935 were spent at the University 
of Washington’s Oceanographic Laboratories at Friday Harbor. Here, with Dr. 
Miller, he prepared for publication a study of the birds of the San Juan Islands, 
for which F. S. Hall wrote a historical introduction. 
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In 1937 Lumley was engaged as instructor in zoology in the Seattle school 
system. He served in Lincoln High School until 1944 when he was transferred 
to Roosevelt High. He spent his summers before the war with outstanding suc- 
cess on the naturalist’s staff of Mount Rainier National Park, and, as a glance at 
the titles in his bibliography will show, became an enthusiastic and persuasive 
advocate of wildlife conservation. He was especially interested in building up the 
reputation of birds of prey like hawks, owls, and eagles, and in deflating the 
conservation motives of the sportsman-promoters of “ducks unlimited.” Lumley 
developed an interest in Olympic National Park, and in the spring of 1938 went 
to Washington, D.C., to urge before Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes the 
expanded boundaries of the park that were eventually maintained. In the course 
of this trip he spoke on this issue in New York, Cleveland, and elsewhere. He 
was a trustee of Olympic Associates, a permanent organization formed to protect 
Olympic National Park. 

Lumiley’s classroom became a pulpit from which he preached early and late 
the love of man’s fellow creatures, and the writer can testify from his personal 
experience with Lumley’s former students as to the lasting impression that he 
made. “The courage of his defense of wild life was impressive. There was no 
grim determination in his work, but he went into the fray like a knight into the 
lists gaily, but with unremitting tenacity. No crowd was too hostile for him to 
meet, no organization or political influence ever deterred him. He fought fairly 
without malice but he fought hard.’’* 

During the war Lumley worked summers as an electrician in the Seattlle ship 
yards. As a hobby, he-made a collection of postage stamps figuring animals, and 
an article describing his collection and illustrating one of his carefully prepared 
album pages appeared in Nature Magazine in 1947. He promoted a Stamp Club 
at Roosevelt High School. In 1947 he conducted a tour of 25 people over the 
Alaska Highway to Anchorage and Fairbanks; and he gave illustrated lectures 
on “The Birds of Western Washington,” “Mt. Rainier National Park,” “Flowers 
of the Mountains,” and “The Alaska Highway to Fairbanks.” 

At the time of his death Lumley was in his fifth year as president of the 
Seattle Audubon Society, and was national bird chairman of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. For six years before his death he had served on the 
Board of Deacons of the University Congregational Church, and for two years 
had been visual aids director and superintendent of the Junior High Division of 
the Sunday School. 

On the evening of February 7, 1950, after a day of normal activity, Ellsworth 
Lumley suffered a cerebral hemorrhage, from which he died on February 10, less 
than a month after his 47th birthday. 


*From tribute paid to Ellsworth Lumley at the annual dinner of the Seattle Audubon 
Society, 1950. 


Publications of Ellsworth D. Lumley 


Notes on the Snowy Owl in Montana. Murrelet XII, 1931, pp. 57-58. 


Great Falls (Mont.) High School Audubon Bird Club. Bird-Lore XXXIII, 1931, pp. 506-507. 
Late Nesting in 1932. Murrelet XIV, 1933, pp. 17-18. 
The Song of the Mountain Bluebird. Murrelet XV, 1934, pp. 49-50. 
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Notes on Some Nesting Birds in San Juan Islands, Washington. Murrelet XV, 1934, pp. 80-81. 
Bird-Study Taught in Great Falls, Mont., High School. Bird-Lore XXXVI, 1934, pp. 204-205. 
The “Phoebe” Call of the Chickadee. Auk LI, 1934, pp. 239-240. 

Shortage of Waterfowl. Emergency Conserv. Comm., Conserv. Ser. Teaching Units I, c. 1934; 


ed. 2, c. 1937; Publ. No. 79, 1940, 26 pp. 
Hawks. /bid., Teaching Units, II, c. 1934. 
Eagles. /bid., III, c. 1935. 


Fish Eating Birds, Ibid., IV, c. 1935; ed. 2, 1938. 


Owls. Ibid., V, c. 1935. 


Birds of the San Juan Islands, Washington (with Robert C. Miller and F. S. Hall). Murrelet 


XVI, 1935, pp. 51-65. 


The Value of Teaching Conservation. Nature Mag. XXVII, 1936, pp. 113-114. 

The Great Blue Heron. Nature Mag. XXVIII, 1936, pp. 109-110. 

The Plight of the Sea Birds of the San Juan Islands. Nature Mag., XXVIII, 1936, pp. 235-236. 
The Crow as a “Villain.” Nature Mag. XXVIII, 1936, pp. 366-368. 


Falconry. Nature Mag. XXIX, 1937, pp. 299-300. 


The Hunter vs. the Sentimentalist. Nature Mag. XXIX, 1937, pp. 365-366. 

Man’s Friend: the Crow. Emergency Conserv. Comm., Publ. 65, 1937, 10 pp. 

The Two Eagles of North America. Emergency Conserv. Comm. Publ. 78, 1939, 22 pp. 

Ducks Unlimited. The Seattle Wren, Jan. 1939, Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Common Hawks of North America (with Rosalie Edge). Emergency Conserv. Comm. Publ. 


81, 1940. 


The Truth about Washington Hawks. Seattle Audubon Society, Nov. 1946, 6 pp. 
World Tours for a Few Dollars. Nature Mag. XL, 1947, pp. 246-248 (on animals on postage 


stamps ). 


Save our Hawks: We Need Them. Nat. Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., New York, 


c. 1947, 8 pp. 


The Birds of the Cascades. pp. 271-299 in Roderick Peattie, The Cascades, Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1949. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Winter Observation of the Lazuli Bunting 
Near Hope, British Columbia.—During the 
early part of February, 1951, the ground 
was covered with snow except for a few 
bare patches in moist spots along the margin 
of Kawkawa Lake. On one of these oases 
I saw a dark brown bird, which I judged 
to be a little larger than our song sparrow, 
flipping over the sodden mats of maple 
leaves in search for food. I could see no 
contrasting bars or markings on the bird, 
except a faint eyebrow line, but the breast 
was suffused with deep orange. The bird 
warbled persistently, when not more seri- 
ously engaged, singing even under a deluge 
of snow from branches overhead. It re- 
mained in the vicinity for several weeks, 
permitting me numerous unhurried inspec- 
tions. Although I failed to see any blue on 
it I tentatively identified it as a female 
lazuli bunting (Passerina amoena). 


Metvitte H. Hatcu 


Toward the end of February, hearing the 
now familiar warbling from a bare maple 
tree beside the lake, I turned the glasses up, 
expecting to see my dark brown bird. In- 
stead I saw the blue head and orange breast 
of what I could only conclude was the male 
bunting. Encouraged by my original deduc- 
tion, | made every effort to observe the 
female again, and was eventually rewarded 
with a clear view of its back and tail, un- 
mistakably streaked with dark, slate-blue.— 
Mrs. Ray Mason, Camilas Park, Kawkawa 
Lake, near Hope, British Columbia. 


Nore: In a letter accompanying the above 
note, Beatrice M. M. Thacker, who trans- 
mitted it, said she would be inclined to 
think that the first bird was not a female, 
but a young male, in view of the song. She 
also added that “The lazuli bunting occurs 


from time to time near Hope, but not very 
often.” 


GENERAL NOTES 


Black-bellied and Golden Plovers in Eastern Washington.—There are no pub- 
lished records for black-bellied plover (Squatarola squatarola) in eastern Wash- 
ington; therefore the following records should be of interest. 

On September 29, 1949, I observed nine birds of this species feeding on a mud 
flat at Twelve-mile Slough, approximately eight miles northeast of Benge, Adams 
County. One specimen was collected from the flock, and it is now in the Charles 
R. Conner Museum at the State College of Washington. Other sight records of 
this species for eastern Washington are: one on October 20, 1949, one on 
October 23, 1949, three on November 4, 1949, 17 on September 19, 1950, and 
two on October 5, 1950, all at Twelve-mile Slough. Two were seen on Stubble- 
field Lake, Turnbull National Wildlife Refuge, near Cheney, Spokane County, 
October 12, 1950. 

Golden plover (Pluvialis dominica) are rare in eastern Washington. W. H. 
Ransom observed a flock near Kahlotus, Franklin County, in October, 1924. On 
December 19 of the same year, J. L. Sloanaker recorded a specimen taken at the 
same location. These were the only known records for this region until I col- 
lected a lone bird at Cow Lake, Adams County, September 29, 1949. This 
specimen is also in the Charles R. Conner Museum.—Cnartes F. Yocom, 
Zoology Department, State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Heliotropism in Nestlings and Young of Rufous Hummingbirds (Selasphorus 
rufus).—Some years ago observations were made at different times of day of the 
position in the nest taken by two young birds. On every occasion it was found 
that they sat side by side, with their bodies and beaks pointing directly toward 
the position of the sun, their beaks parallel but not touching. This regular 
orientation was maintained on dull or rainy days, as well as during clear, bright 
weather. 

It appeared as if the nestlings moved around in the nest, as the sun moved 
across the sky, day after day during the time they were in the nest—at any rate 
when a parent bird was not there. Yet none of the observers ever succeeded in 
seeing the nestlings actually adjust their position, nor have we recorded the 
orientation of parent or young when the former was present at, or on, the nest. 

On June 3, 1951, we had an opportunity to observe similar behavior in a 
recently fledged young of this species under the stimulus of electric light. The 
bird had been found exhausted in a small cabin, and was brought into the house 
for observation. It was put in a glass jar, three inches in diameter, which gave 
it space enough to flutter its wings and to turn around freely. It struggled briefly 
in all directions, but in a very short time it ceased its efforts to escape and 
remained quietly at rest at the bottom of the jar, with its beak and body pointing 
directly toward the light, which was hanging about three feet above it at an 
angle of 45 degrees—T. L. Tuacker, Little Mountain, Hope, B. C. 
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An Oven-bird Specimen from Moscow, Idaho.—On July 1, 1949, while driving 
from Moscow to Troy in Latah County, Idaho, I noticed a dead bird lying on the 
shoulder of the road, and because I had been keeping a record of the species 
found as road kills, I stopped to investigate. This bird was a real surprise, be- 
cause I instantly recognized it as an oven-bird (Seiurus aurocapillus). This 
species is a common summer visitant in the Peace River area of British Columbia 
to the north (Munro and Cowan, The Bird Fauna of British Columbia, 1947: 
195), and according to Peterson (A Field Guide to Western Birds, 1941: 159), 
it breeds in northeastern Wyoming and extreme southeastern Montana, and 
migrates sparingly through southeastern Wyoming and eastern Colorado. 

The bird was found about three and a half miles east of the city of Moscow, 
which means that it was approximately five miles east of the Washington state 
line. It was still fresh enough to be made into a study skin, and is now in the 
Charles R. Conner Museum at the State College of Washington—Warren A. 
Harr, Pullman, Washington. 


Notes on the Western Mockingbird.—The western mockingbird (Mimus poly- 
glottos leucopterus) has been recorded from the Blitzen Valley and Steens Moun- 
tain area of Oregon by Jewett and Gabrielson in their Birds of Oregon. Peterson, in 
his Field Guide to Western Birds, indicates a similar range in Oregon, noting the 
species as rare. No validated record of the species from other than this region in 
Oregon has been found by the author, thus the record and the evidence of numerous 
competent observers of this species from McMinnville adds greatly to the known 
range of this bird in Oregon. 

The western mockingbird has been sighted on several occasions around our 
residence at McMinnville, Oregon. It was first noted on November 12, 1950. Subse- 
quent dates are November 13 and December 23, 1950; January 11, February 28, 
March 24, 25, 28, and 31, April 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, and 21, 1951. Each time the bird or 
birds have been observed during breaks in the weather, relatively quiet days fol- 
lowing a stormy period. 

On the first date, the bird flew to the grape arbor, some three feet from the 
kitchen window and less than six feet from the observers at eye level. The charac- 
teristic features, all-over gray effect, blackish wings and tail, white tail border, light 
around eye, and white eye stripe and conspicuous white wing patches were readily 
noted. These characters have been as easily recognized on other occasions. 

The mocker was readily separated from the Townsend solitaire (Myadestes 
townsendi) by the white rather than buffy wing patches, light gray rather than 
slaty color, and the definite eye stripe; from the shrike by the light area around the 
eye and the white stripe rather than black mask; from the Clark’s nutcracker by 
its curved bill and definite eye stripe; and more recently from all local birds by its 
variable song imitations. 

The bird of early dates was apparently a female as it indicated no willingness to 
sing. On April 16, and since, a pair of this species has been observed, the male 
singing the variable repertoire for which this species is noted. Recognizable imita- 
tions have been the tree frog, bobolink, mallard duck, flicker, hawk, jay, chickadee, 
robin, valley quail, and bobwhite. 

Observers of these birds have been Mrs. Dorothy McKey-Fender, Dr. J. C. 
Dirks-Edmunds, Ray Edmunds, Dr. W. W. Dolan, Dr. J. K. Trolan, Mrs. Phyllis 
Griffith, D. I. Griffith, Dr. J. A. Macnab, Mr. and Mrs. Dale Snow, and Kenneth 
Fender.—Kennetu M. Fenper, McMinnville, Oregon. 
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ADDITIONS TO SOCIETY LIBRARY 


Cottins, Henry H., Jr. 1951. Birds of 
Montezuma Castle and Tuzigoot National 
Monuments. Illustrations by Roger Tory 
Peterson. Southwestern Monuments As- 
sociation, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Pamph. 
14 pp. $.25 
There is a lot of material in this attrac- 

tive little booklet. Seven colored plates are 
supplemented by twenty-two black and white 
field identification sketches in the Peterson 
style. There are short descriptions of the 
birds, arranged by seasons; a map showing 
the location of the area in the center of the 
state of Arizona; a check list of the birds 
reported; and a list of localities of interest 
to bird watchers. The publishers have antici- 
pated the desire of tourists to send memen- 
tos to their friends. Part of the back cover 
is set aside for address and stamp. 

The style is simple, and will appeal to 
the average park visitor who has a great 
interest in wildlife, but who might be re- 
pelled by the intricacies of a more ambitious 
work. In a letter accompanying the booklet 
the author states that this is the first of a 
series he plans for various national parks 
and monuments. If the same high standards 
are maintained, the series should fill a popu- 
lar niche in wildlife literature —Martua R. 
FLAHAUT. 


HicMAN, Harry W., and Eart J. Larrison. 
1951. Union Bay: The Life of a City 
Marsh. Illustrated by Edmund J. Sawyer. 
Seattle, University of Washington Press. 
315 pp. Cloth, $4.00. 


I had seen the birth of the marsh, when 
the level of Lake Washington was lowered 
through the construction of a ship canal. 
I had watched the quaking, jelly-like ooze 
first emerge, a thick deposit of rich humus 
brought to the bay by a small stream during 
thousands of years. I had observed nature’s 
slow transformation. It had been a biological 
laboratory, produced without cost, for the 
like of which another educational institution 
had spent nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 
Now the growth of the University is already 
gnawing at the edges. 

I had followed the assembling of data and 
the writing of the book. It was therefore 
with great anticipation that I examined the 
review copy. It arrived just as The Murrelet 
was going to press. There was very little 
time in which to write a review. I took the 
book home, expecting to savor it briefly, 
reserving the full enjoyment for later leisure. 
Midnight found me still at it, and still in- 
trigued. 

The authors have blended their back- 
grounds and personalities in a remarkable 
manner. The drama of the marsh is written 
in an unpretentious, charming style. It is 
even better, I think, than their former book, 
Pilchuck: The Life of a Mountain. The nar- 
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rative takes the reader through all seasons 
of the year by means of a_ hypothetical 
instructor in biology. The marsh is likened 
to a wildlife hotel, where regular and rare 
visitors register for a few days or several 
months with an almost predictable regu- 
larity. Here they adapt themselves to the 
permanent guests, the nearby activities of a 
large city, and the bustling routine of college 
athletics. 

The professor chats with students, fisher- 
men of all kinds, and small boys, as he 
slowly paddles his canoe among the winding 
channels, or sits quietly for hours watching 
the activity of the wild inhabitants. His 
chief assistant is the canoehouse manager, 
who keeps a wary eye on the well-being of 
his wild friends, his constant companions for 
many years. I can attest to the statement in 
the introduction that: “The incidents and 
records set forth are based on actual happen- 
ings and have been carefully selected to give 
a picture of this small but complex and 
fascinating area.” 

Thirty-seven black and white line draw- 
ings by Edmund J. Sawyer illuminate the 
book. Mr. Sawyer is one of the best crafts- 
men in wildlife illustration. He has a rare 
ability to catch and record accurately the 
movements and moods of animals. 

This book is highly recommended for 
pleasurable reading and for study. It would 
be an excellent gift for a person who enjoys 
the outdoors—MartHa R. FLAHAUT. 


Ricupae, L. E. 1951. Sexual Behavior in 
Penguins. University of Kansas Press, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 316 pp. Cloth. $5.00. 


The author was fortunate in living a short 
distance from a colony of yellow-eyed 
penguins on Otago Peninsula, New Zealand. 
Hence he could make frequent observations, 
and virtually live with the birds. By banding 
the birds and watching from a blind, he 
was able to identify individuals. According 
to the author’s view, the ritualistic and 
stylized patterns of behavior have social, 
pair formation, and family value. At the 
same time he has succeeded in interpreting 
the penguins objectively. Although he uses 
such terms as “divorce” and “unemployed,” 
he does so with special meanings which he 
explains. He observed and reports verifiable 
data, without preconceived ideas of penguin 
behavior. He introduces comparisons of 
what is known of other species of penguins, 
and comparable behavior by other birds. 
The pre-egg, chick stages, and the molt are 
discussed. Records of measurements and 
weights are given in graphs and charts. 
With all this the book is entertaining and 
sometimes amusing reading. There are 
twenty-two rare photographs, some of them 
obtained with great difficulty. Most chapters 
have summaries at the end. It is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of one 
species—MartHa R. FLAHAUT. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS 


ApriL, 1951.—The annual meeting was held 
in Thomson Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle, on April 7, 1951. President Murray 
L. Johnson called the afternoon meeting to 
order at 2:30 p.m. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Secretary's report was read, approved, 
and ordered filed. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, approved, 
and ordered filed. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the 
books of the Treasurer had been examined 
and were in good order. 

The Secretary was instructed to write a 
letter of condolence to the relatives of Mr. 
Walter S. Maguire of New Westminster, 
B.C., who died on March 5. 

A petition recommending Mr. Stanley G. 
Jewett for Honorary Life Membership in 
the Society was read for the second time. 
Mr. Jewett was duly elected to this honor. 

A petition recommending Mr. Theed 
Pearse for Honorary Life Membership was 
read for the second time. Mr. Pearse was 
duly elected to this honor. 

Mr. Theed Pearse and Dr. George E. 
Hudson were appointed tellers to count the 
ballots. 

The afternoon program consisted of the 
following papers: “Some Avian Appetites,” 
by Webster H. Ransom; “Problems in 
Classification of Mammals,” by Earl J. Lar- 
rison; “Status of Wildfowl in the Pacific 
Flyway,” by Leo K. Couch; “Some Effects 
of Adverse Environment on the Deer Herds 
at the Clemens Tree Farm,” by Gardiner F. 
Jones. 

At dinner in the banquet room of the Uni- 
versity Commons, members of long standing 
were honored. J. M. Edson, Theo H. Schef- 
fer, Leo K. Couch, Theed Pearse, and E. A. 
Kitchin, all charter members, responded with 
remarks about the Society in the “early 
days.” Webster H. Ransom, Jay A. Kempkes, 
and Dr. R. T. Congdon, as representatives of 
the “almost charter” members, spoke a few 
words each. 

The tellers announced that the following 
officers had been elected for the year April, 
1951, to April, 1952: President, Webster H. 
Ransom; First Vice President, Burton T. 
Ostenson; Secretary, Margaret A. Ivey; 
Treasurer, Garrett Eddy; Trustee (1953, un- 
expired term of Webster Ransom), Karl W. 
Kenyon; Trustee (1954), Murray L. John- 
son; Vice President for British Columbia, G. 
Clifford Carl; Vice President for Inland Re- 
gion, Earl J. Larrison; Vice President for 
Oregon, Kenneth M. Walker. 

A motion was passed that the report of 
the tellers be accepted and the ballots de- 
stroyed 

The evening program consisted of motion 
pictures. Mr. Kempkes showed two reels of 
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ceremonies of the Ainu, a primitive people 
in Japan, which he had taken during his 
stay in Japan. Dr. Congdon showed the pic- 
tures of bird life he had taken at Churchill, 
Manitoba, Canada.—Marcaret A. Ivey, Sec- 
retary. 


May, 1951.—A regional meeting was held 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis, on May 
26, 1951. The afternoon session was called to 
order by Regional Vice President Kenneth 
M. Walker. Members and visitors were intro- 
duced, and greetings extended. Minutes of the 
annual meeting were read for the information 
of those present. 

The problem of a meeting date for the 
Oregon Region was presented for discussion. 
Dr. James A. Macnab suggested that more 
than one meeting each year be held in the 
Oregon Region. Mr. Leo F. Simon believed 
there would be a larger attendance if the 
meetings were held in the Portland area. Mr. 
Stanley G. Jewett suggested a winter meet- 
ing, possibly in January or February, since 
the press of school work and field trips in 
the spring reduced the number able to attend. 
A motion was passed to hold the 1952 Oregon 
meeting in February. Vice President Walker 
postponed actual selection of a date until 
invitations may be tendered from interested 
institutions, offering meeting sites. 

The afternoon program consisted of the 
following papers: “Habitat Distribution of 
the Birds of Southeastern Washington,” by 
Philip C. Dumas; “Climate and Chronology,” 
by Dr. Henry P. Hansen. A recess was called 
for refreshments of tea, coffee, and cookies, 
served by Mesdames Bayard Walker, Robert 
Storm, and Kenneth Walker. Mr. Stanley G. 
Jewett then spoke on the “Birds of the 
Churchill Region,” and Dr. Robert M. Storm 
on “Herpetology in Benton County, Oregon.” 
A display of theses, research projects, live 
herpetological specimens, sketches, and pho- 
tographs were inspected in an adjoining 
room. This display had been prepared by the 
Natural History section of the Zoology De- 
partment. 

Dinner was served in the Memorial Union 
Tea Room, with Stanley G. Jewett acting as 
toastmaster. 

The evening meeting convened in the Me- 
morial Union Building. The following per- 
sons were approved for membership in the 
Society: Dr. Kenneth M. Fender, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon; J. Calvin Giesler, Corvallis, 
Oregon; Mr. Grant, Vanport College; Dr. 
Ruth E. Hopson, Eugene, Oregon; Ben H. 
Pruitt, Springfield, Oregon; Walter Reeves, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

Mr. Duis Bolinger showed motion pictures 
of “The Mammals and Birds of Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park.”—J. Carvin GIeESLER, 
Secretary, pro tem. 
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